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tions of their state with other states; they nominated
and recalled the ambassadors; they ratified treaties;
they declared war in the last resort, and concluded
peace. With them rested the responsibility of plan-
ning the defence of the country, for it was their pro-
vince to sanction the construction of fortresses. In
addition to these powers the communes were a sort
of Court of Appeal, the resort of any person who con-
sidered himself injured by the decision of any in-
ferior authority.1 Towards the end of the month of
January, a Congress, composed of the president and
three deputies from each league, twelve in all, met
at Coire, for the purpose of examining the answers
of the communes, and of ascertaining the decision of
the majority.2

A more delicate and difficult mission than that of
their Congress can scarcely be conceived. The diffi-
culty lay in the fact that the questions to be answered
by the communal assemblies were not drawn up in
such a manner that their replies could be only either
Yes or No. A very great latitude was left these bodies
in the exercise of their vote. The idea was that,
since they had the power of wholly accepting or
entirely rejecting the proposals of the Diet, it was
possible to accept or reject conditionally. After all,

referendum, and a good deal could be included under these heads.
For instance, in the Orisons a forest law, which was necessary but
unpopular, was enforced for a long time under the title of ' General
police regulation concerning forests,1 "J

1  Ganzoni, pp. 27-69.

2  The majority which decided a question was not the majority
of the electors of the whole country, but that of the communes.
The communes were the political units, and each possessed one or
more votes according to the ratio in which it contributed to the
taxes.   (Curti, p. n.)